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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  condition 
and  operations  thereof,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1844,  to  the  1st  of 
October,  1845. 

This  Institution  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
has  been  favored  from  the  beginning  with  great  prosperity,  and  in 
no  year  has  it  been  more  prosperous  than  in  the  last.  Founded  and 
sustained  by  the  benevolence  of  the  State,  it  has  proved  itself  wor- 
thy of  its  origin,  and  commends  itself  to  the  continued  fostering  care 
of  the  State.  The  number  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  advanta- 
ges, the  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  they  have  received,  and  the 
relief  and  pleasure  imparted,  not  to  them  only,  but  to  their  friends 
and  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  all  afford  reasons 
for  supporting  and  enlarging,  if  need  be,  this  school  of  mercy,  at 
any  reasonable  expense.  It  has  been  built  up  and  conducted  hither- 
to, in  a very  economical  manner  ; and  has  cost  less,  proportionately, 
than  any  similar  institution  in  the  country. 

By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  which  is  herewith  submit- 
ted, it  is  seen  that  all  the  departments  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment have  been  carried  on  successfully  during  the  past  year.  To 
this,  the  Trustees  respectfully  refer  the  General  Assembly  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  de- 
partment in  which  they  are  engaged ; the  number,  and  progress, 
and  health  of  the  pupils  ; and  the  success  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  adopted  to  teach  them  to  sustain  themselves  by  their  own  in- 
dustry; and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  is  so  well  ac- 
complished at  no  additional  expense. 

For  particular  information  respecting  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  operations  which  have  been  performed  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing sight,  or  at  least  removing  deformity  and  suffering,  reference  is 
made  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Dr.  Howard,  the  physician  and 
oculist  employed  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature. 
And  it  is  deemed  highly  expedient  that  this  provision  should  be 
continued,  so  as  to  be  permanently  a part  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Institution;  yet  it  would  be  by  no  means  expedient  that  either  the 
enactment  on  this  subject  by  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  it  by  those  who  are  intrusted,  should  ever  be  such  as  to 
convert  the  school  into  an  Eye  Infirmary.  This  would  be  a perver- 
sion of  the  design  of  the  Institution,  and  a serious  injury  to  its  wel- 
fare. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1845, 
s also  herewith  submitted.  By  this  report,  it  appears  that  the 
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whole  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year,  including  a balance  from 


preceding  year,  was $10,-414  40 

Payments  made  for  expenses 0,403  83 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  ap- 
plicable to  expenses  of  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1843  — $030  57 


For  the  payment  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  present  year, 
including  repairs,  books,  stationery,  furniture,  materials  for  work, 
and  assistant  teachers’  salaries,  it  is  recommended  that  the  usual  ap- 
propriation— two  thousand  dollars — be  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

During  the  last  autumn,  the  Superintendent  visited  nearly  all  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Institution  in 
Paris,  France.  The  result  of  his  investigations  will  be  presented  to 
the  General  Assembly,  at  an  early  day. 

At  the  present  session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  one  Trus- 
tee, in  the  place  of  Noah  H.  Swavne,  whose  term  of  service  will 
soon  expire. 

JAMES  HOGE, 

Ch'n  Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  TIIE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Honorable  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen:  — It  is  my  privilege  again  to  present  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  condition  of  this  Institution.  I am  gratified  to  he  able 
to  state  that  its  progress,  during  the  past  year,  is  marked  by  the  same 
success  and  encouragement  which  have  uniformly  attended  its  his- 
tory, from  the  year  of  its  foundation.  Our  pupils  have  been  favored, 
generally,  with  good  health.  They  have  been  more  exempt  from 
sickness  than  in  any  previous  term.  Under  our  happy  system  of 
instruction,  combining  a variety  of  studies  with  exercise  and  useful 
labor,  they  constantly  exhibit  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  the  most 
favored  seminaries. 

The  only  exception  to  these  remarks,  is  the  death  of  Ezra  Freet, 
a recent  pupil,  who  died  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent term ; the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Physician.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  all  the  customary  marks 
of  respect;  and  with  the  sincere  regrets  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course 
of  instruction,  and  been  honorably  discharged,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
term,  is  ten;  admissions  since  the  last  report,  sixteen.  The  present 
number  is  sixty-eight , and  will  probably  soon  reach  to  seventy.  We 
reported  last  year,  sixty-five , and  the  highest  number  in  the  Institu- 
tion, at  one  time,  was  seventy-two.  Several  pupils,  through  indis- 
position, and  other  causes,  have  not  returned;  and  two,  of  tender  age, 
who  had  already  learned  to  read,  have  been  advised  to  remain  home 
a year  or  two,  that  they  may  return  hereafter,  and  fill  out  their  allot- 
ted time  to  better  advantage. 

Mrs.  Susan  II.  Yandeman,  who  has  so  faithfully  filled  the  office 
of  matron  for  several  years,  has  been  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to  re- 
sign. Her  place  has  been  filled,  for  the  present,  by  Miss  Jane  Mid- 
dleton— a lady  of  suitable  qualifications. 

Miss  Lavinia  Booth,  who  has  been  a pupil  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  matron,  at  a moderate  salary. 
Her  exemplary  deportment,  and  skill  in  the  different  branches  of 
work  taught  to  the  females,  will  render  her  continuance  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Institution. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  as  principal  teacher,  continues  to  give  his 
valuable  services.  Miss  Esther  Miller,  has  also  been  faithfully  en- 
gaged as  instructor  in  several  classes.  They  both  deserve  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Institution. 

Mr.  H.  Hauenstein  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  mechanic  department;  the  results  of  which  give 
favorable  testimony  to  his  labors.  And  Mr.  G.  Machold  has  devoted 
his  attention,  as  usual,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  music. 
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This  interesting1  branch,  though  subordinate  to  other  studies  in 
practical  utilitv,  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  blind,  still  receives  a due 
share  of  attention. 

INo  material  change,  in  the  studies,  has  taken  place  during  the 
year.  A tabular  statement  of  all  the  exercises  was  given  in  the  re- 
port of  last  year,  with  the  exact  time  devoted  to  each.  To  that  I re- 
spectfully refer. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  summarily  stated  to  embrace 
Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
Latin  Roots,  Definitions,  English  Synonyms,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  including  experiments  with  the  ap- 
paratus, and  daily  Lectures  on  the  useful  arts  and  general  knowledge. 

In  this  last  popular  form  of  instruction,  the  principles  of  moral 
and  mental  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Political  Economy,  School  Dis- 
cipline, and  other  subjects  not  embraced  in  the  printed  books  for  the 
blind,  are  presented. 

The  pupils  attend  public  worship,  in  Columbus,  once  on  the  Sab- 
bath, at  places  of  their  own,  or  their  parents’  choice.  Religious  in- 
struction is  also  given  in  two  exercises,  on  that  day,  in  the  Institu- 
tion. No  peculiar  religious  tenets,  however,  are  enforced  or  recom- 
mended. Nor  is  any  influence  of  a political  or  partisan  character  ever 
permitted.  The  teachers,  in  this  respect,  have  always  conducted 
themselves  with  discretion.  Nor,  permit  me  to  add,  has  the  Super- 
intendent ever,  consciously,  departed  from  the  principle  adopted  and 
uniformly  practiced,  since  his  connection  with  this  Institution.  Con- 
secrated, as  it  is,  to  pure  benevolence,  and  happily  sustained  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  all  parties,  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  exceed- 
ingly imprudent  for  any  one  of  its  teachers  to  implicate  himself  with 
either.  He  is  fully  sensible  that  the  moment  the  Institution,  through 
any  indiscretion  of  its  officers,  shall  depart  from  this  just  rule,  or  in 
any  other  way  become  involved  in  the  parly  conflicts  of  the  day,  its 
present  high  character  for  usefulness  will  be  most  deeply  injured,  if 
not  entirely  destroyed. 

I report  upon  the  operations  of  our  workshops  with  much  pleasure. 
Not  on  account  of  the  direct  pecuniary  results,  though  these  are 
more  favorable  than  in  any  former  year,  but  as  a branch  of  training 
and  preparation,  which  must  always  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  great- 
est number  of  the  blind.  To  a large  proportion  of  the  males,  it  will 
be  indispensable.  Whatever  may  be  done,  hereafter,  by  providing 
Asylums  for  the  industrious  blind,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  one  of 
that  class,  if  he  be  able  to  learn  a trade,  ever  tocxpect  eithersympa- 
tfay  or  support  from  his  friends  or  the  public,  without  doing  all  in  his 
own  power  to  earn  a livelihood.  This  institution  holds  out  no  toler- 
ation for  idleness.  ( >n  the  contrary,  labor  is  the  only  rule.  A life 
of  honorable  success  and  independence  is  the  encouragement. 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  fact,  so  honorable  to  the  blind,  that 
they  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  when  properly  educated  and 
enlightened  on  the  practical  duties  of  life,  prefer  to  live  by  their  own 
exertions.  They  desire  to  learn  useful  trades.  They  loath,  as  oth- 
ers do,  a life  of  beggary  and  dependence:  and  our  own  pupils  de- 
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nounce  as  loudly  as  their  teachers,  that  miserable,  vagrant  existence, 
which  hangs  idly  upon  the  pitiful  charities  of  the  community. 

Education  at  once  elevates  their  condition  and  their  pride,  that  hon- 
orable pride  of  self  dependence,  which  does  more  than  our  hands 
to  lift  us  in  the  scale  of  society.  Pull  he  mind  of  a blind  boy  into  mo- 
tion'— awaken  the  powers  that  have  so  long  slumbered  and  rusted — 
inform  him  on  the  practical  business  of  life — and  especially  impress 
him  fully  with  a knowledge  of  his  own  relations  to  the  World,  and 
you  have  already  done  half  the  work  — the  ball  is  already  in  full 
motion  — powers  are  awakened  that  will  never  sleep.  His  restless 
activity  will  overcome  a thousand  obstacles  ; and  though  he  may  not 
accomplish  every  thing  that  sight  may  do,  he  will,  sightless  as  he  is, 
outstrip,  in  all  that  depends  on  mind  alone,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  his  more  fortunate  seeing  compeers. 

’While  the  blind  deprecate  the  pity  of  the  world,  they  rejoice  in 
that  more  elevated  sympathy — that  noble  generosity  which  prompt- 
ed this  great  State  to  found  an  institution  for  their  education  — that 
all  these  powers  of  body  and  mind  may  be  developed  and  invigora- 
ted— that  they  may  thus  be  “led  into  paths  which  they  have  not 
known,”  and  “ their  darkness  be  made  light  before  them.” 

By  the  accounts  of  the  workshop, appended  to  this  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sales  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
and  stock  on  hand,  amount  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  dollars  and  thirty  cents', * and  the  charges  on  all  accounts  against 
the  shop,  including  the  salaries  of  the  teacher  of  handicraft  and  as- 
sistant, amount  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
and  eighty-two  cents ; leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  shop,  of 
twenty  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents.  This  is  the  first  year  the  in- 
come of  the  shop  has  exceeded  its  expenses;  and,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a large  number  of  the  pupils  are  mere  beginners,  and  are 
engaged  two-thirds  of  their  time  in  other  studies,  and  that  they  gen- 
erally leave  when  they  have  fully  acquired  their  trades,  the  fact  de- 
serves honorable  mention. 

We  have  also  a favorable  result  to  record  in  the  girls’  work  de- 
partment. The  amount  of  sales  of  articles  manufactured  by  them, 
and  stock  on  hand,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  four 
cents.  The  amount  of  charges  for  cost  of  materials,  &c.,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  showing  a ba- 
lance of  profit  of  fifty -Jive  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 

The  profits  of  both  manufacturing  departments  for  the  year,  is 
seventy-six  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents. 

Of  the  amount  charged  against  the  girls’  work,  eighty-five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  have  been  paid  to  the  female  pupils,  for  over- work, 
sold  in  the  house  for  their  benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  sold,  it  is  creditable  to  them  to  mention, 
that  the  girls  do  a large  amount  of  sewing  during  the  year  for  the 
use  of  the  Institution. 

I presented  some  views  in  our  last  report  upon  the  subject  of 
printing  for  the  blind,  and  their  great  need  of  more  books.  Further 

*The  receipts  from  sales  are  accounted  for  in  the  book  of  miscellaneous  expenses 
and  receipts,  and  are  not  staled  in  the  general  report  of  the  Treasurer. 
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reflection  and  experience,  and  a correspondence  with  the  enlightened 
directors  of  other  similar  institutions,  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth 
of  those  remarks.  I am  happy  to  state  that  an  ellort  has  been  made 
by  Doctor  Howe,  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution,  to  print 
an  Encyclopedia,  in  the  raised  letters.  One  volume  has  already 
been  printed.  A work  of  that  kind,  judiciously  abridged  and  ar- 
ranged, and  not  too  large  and  expensive  for  general  use,  would  be, 
after  the  Bible,  the  most  important  contribution  that  could  bo  made  to 
the  library  of  the  blind.  A work  on  Natural  Philosophy,  also, 
has  just  been  issued  at  the  Boston  Institution,  which  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  advanced  pupils. 

We  greatly  need  more  books  of  a standard  character,  particularly 
works  of  reference.  Dictionaries  of  arts  and  science,  and  of  general 
knowledge,  are  always  particularly  valuable.  An  abridged  Diction- 
ary of  words  and  definitions,  would  also  be  a very  desirable  acqui- 
sition. I should  regard  such  a book  as  affording  the  advantage,  in 
great  part,  of  an  additional  teacher  of  the  English  language.  With 
the  active  and  inquiring  minds  so  characteristic  of  the  educated  blind, 
such  works  would  be  so  constantly  read  and  consulted,  that  they 
would  soon  become  entire  master  of  their  contents. 

The  pressing  claims  of  a printing  fund  for  the  blind  should  be 
widely  known.  An  individual  of  wealth,  disposed  to  do  an  act  of 
unmixed  benevolence,  whose  blessings  would  be  fell  in  all  future 
time,  could  not  more  effectually  accomplish  his  purpose  than  by  con- 
tributing a standard  stereotype  work  to  the  library  of  the  blind. 

But  without  resting  upon  hopes  so  uncertain,  I would  respectful- 
ly recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  make  such  ap- 
propriation as  they  may  deem  proper  for  this  specific  purpose  ; and 
that  they  be  further  solicited  to  unite  in  a representation  toCongress, 
of  the  propriety  of  an  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  public  lands, 
towards  the  printing  of  a permanent  library,  the  volumes  to  be  fur- 
nished to  all  the  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials only. 

We  have  received  notice  from  several  of  the  Eastern  Institutions, 
of  a rule  which  they  have  adopted,  to  communicate  to  each  other 
the  name  of  every  pupil  who  may  be  expelled  for  dishonorable  con- 
duct.. VV'e  cheerfully  unite  in  the  propriety  of  this  course. 

We  have  also  commenced  the  practice  of  giving  to  those  pupils 
who  have  faithfully  and  creditably  fulfilled  their  terms,  a certificate 
of  honorable  discharge,  specifying  their  proficiency,  if  any,  in  par- 
ticular studies.  These  testimonies  of  merit  were  presented  publicly 
to  several  pupils,  for  the  first  time,  at  our  exhibition  at  the  close  of 
the  last  term. 

Desirous  of  obtaining  the  opinions  entertained  in  other  Institutions 
in  this  country,  upon  several  subjects  connected  with  our  progress, 

I have  from  time  to  time  corresponded  with  their  Principals,  commu- 
nicating the  results  of  our  own  experience,  and  receiving  theirs  in 
return.  A free  interchange  of  this  nature  should  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a means  of  promoting  kind  feelings  and  harmony  of  action, 
but  highly  conducive  to  each  other’s  improvement. 
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The  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  though  profit- 
ing in  some  respects  by  the  older  establishments  of  Europe,  are  by 
no  means  uniform  in  their  own  views  and  policy.  In  some  particu- 
lars, no  settled  plan  seems  to  be  adopted.  A diversity  of  practice 
prevails  as  to  the  most  suitable  ages  of  receiving  children.  In  some, 
they  are  admitted  at  a much  earlier  age  than  at  others,  even  as 
young  as  five  or  six  years.  In  several  Institutions,  they  are  not 
admitted  at  all  over  fifteen  years  of  age;  thus  excluding  a large 
class  of  meritorious  applicants. 

These  differences  are  founded  upon  reasons  which  are  undoubt- 
edly more  or  less  strong  in  the  minds  of  those  who  act  upon  them; 
and  probably,  in  some  cases,  no  particular  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  subject.  It  is  nevertheless  important,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  so  large  a number  of  the  blind. 
That  rule  which,  on  all  considerations,  provides  the  highest  good 
of  the  largest  number  with  a certain  amount  of  means,  must  be  the 
best.  And  there  are  few  rules  to  be  applied  to  such  a subject  that 
will  not  admit  of  a large  discretion.  It  is  believed,  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  the  whole  question  on  the  part  of  the  several  Institutions, 
and  a public  expression  of  their  views,  in  their  Annual  Reports,  a 
nearer  approximation  to  a uniform,  and  perhaps  wiser  rule,  might 
be  attainable.  I trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  a want  of  courtesy  in 
the  undersigned,  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  other  schools, 
that  the  science  of  education,  in  such  of  its  principles,  especially,  as 
apply  to  our  own  system,  should  be  made  a prominent  part  of  every 
Annual  Report.  Mere  local  and  statistical  details,  however  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  contribute  nothing  to  the  general  knowledge. 
Nor  should  repetitions  of  the  habits  of  the  blind,  and  long  catalogues 
of  minor  facts,  form  the  staple  of  such  reports.  Frequent  appeals, 
also,  to  the  public  sympathy  and  pity,  it  is  believed,  fall  below  the 
dignity  of  Institutions  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  broad  foundation  of  public  justice.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  rarely  prudent  to  publish  in  our  annual  reports  the  addresses  of 
others,  who  see  and  judge  the  blind  only  through  their  morbid  sym- 
pathies. The  language  used  on  such  occasions,  however  eloquent 
and  beautiful,  or  well  meant,  or  however  effective  with  general  au- 
diences as  charitable  appeals,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  blind  them- 
selves. In  all  the  Institutions,  a different  course  is  adopted. 

The  thought  was  expressed  in  our  last  report,  that  “ the  system 
of  instructing  the  blind  is  destined  to  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  education  every  where.”  All  our  experi- 
ence confirms  this  impression.  Compelled  even  by  necessity  to 
teach  orally,  a well  qualified  teacher  of  the  blind  becomes  linked  to 
the  mind  of  his  pupil,  by  a constant,  living,  active  sympathy.  By 
a kind  of  mental  amalgamation,  the  mind  of  one  literally  flows  into 
the  other,  and  instruction  is  drunk  in  like  water.  The  teacher  pur- 
sues the  only  truly  intellectual  plan;  he  measures  the  capacity  of 
his  scholars  — feeds  their  tender  minds  with  knowledge,  as  tender 
bodies  are  supplied  with  food  — suitable  to  their  strength.  He  il- 
lustrates his  truths  in  a thousand  different  ways,  until  they  are  per- 
ceived and  felt.  Laying  aside  all  mechanical  rules  and  the  superfi- 
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rial  drudgery  of  schools,  he  digs  into  the  mine  of  thought  and  sets  the 
thinking  powers  in  motion.  Even  Stephen  Girard , notwithstand- 
ing his  one  great  mistake,  expressed  the  true  theory  of  teaching  in 
these  words  : “/  would  have  the  orphans  taught  facts  and  tjiinus, 
rather  than  words  or  signs.”  The  teachers  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State  and  every  where,  might  well  profit  by  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  system  of  oral  and  mental  instruction,  as  pursued 
with  the  blind.  Especially,  also,  might  they  profit  by  another  part 
of  the  plan,  which  produces  the  fondness  for  school  studies,  so  rare 
with  children,  and  the  general  cheerfulness  of  blind  pupils,  so  often 
the  surprise  of  visiters.  This  most  important  desideratum  in  all 
systems  of  education,  is  a simple  observance  of  natural  and  moral 
laws.  A common  and  fatal  error  in  the  education  of  young  cliil- 
dren,  is  their  long  confinement  for  several  consecutive  hours  in  the 
school  room,  generally  without  proper  ventillation;  and  their  too  long 
and  wearisome  labor  at  a time  over  one  or  two  particular  studies. 
Thus,  without  that  change  which  nature  ever  requires  in  youth, 
their  exercises  become  painful  to  both  mind  and  body,  their  teacher 
a hard  task-master,  and  the  school  house  a prison.  It  needs  no  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  where  instruction  is  associated  with  so  much 
that  is  unnatural  and  disagreeable,  the  child  will  enter  the  school 
house  with  disgust,  remain  with  little  profit  until  relieved  from  his 
dismal  bondage,  and  escape  as  a bird  from  the  cage. 

The  Creator  has  so  admirably  adapted  our  faculties  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  that  their  cultivation  and  growth  in 
knowledge  is  naturally  agreeable.  In  the  very  constitution  of  a 
healthy  mind,  knowledge  is  the  appropriate  stimulus,  as  food  is  for 
the  body;  and  its  acquisition  is  sought  with  the  same  avidity  by  the 
young  as  by  older  persons.  This  is  seen  in  their  insatiable  curiosi- 
ty. Children  are  not  compelled  to  eat  wholesome  food;  neither  do 
they  require  compulsion  to  learn.  Place  before  them  the  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  light  of  their  own  attraction,  and  they  will  reach 
after  it  as  for  ripe  fruit.  When,  therefore,  young  scholars  do  not 
love  to  learn,  we  may  well  fear  that,  as  a general  rule,  it  arises  either 
from  the  quackery  or  the  ignorance  of  the  teacher,  in  bis  method  of 
imparting  instruction  and  of  governing  his  school.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions. 

But  to  return  from  this  apparent  digression,  which  cannot  be  pur- 
sued further  in  this  place  : Let  us  hope  that  the  institutions  of  be- 
nevolence which  an*  so  generously  fostered  by  State  patronage,  will 
all  unite  in  contributing  the  light  of  their  wisdom  and  experience, 
not  only  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  peculiar  systems,  but  in  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  spirit,  for  the  common  benefit  of  general  educa- 
tion. which  has  become  equally  the  care,  and  concern  of  Slate  Go- 
vernments. 

Finding  my  health  somewhat  impaired  during  the  past  summer, 
I visited  Europe,  with  your  concurrence,  during  the  vacation  and 
several  weeks  after,  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  examining  the  Charita- 
ble Institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Paris.  From  the  longer  expe- 
rience of  those  Asylums,  and  the  more  extended  operations  of  some 
of  them,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  branches,  it  was  inferred 
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that  some  useful  information  might  be  derived  that  would  be  profita- 
ble to  our  own.  That  expectation  has  net  been  disappointed.  The 
results  of  my  inquiries  were  noted  down  on  the  spot;  and  as  the 
facts  elicited  may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention,  as  connected  with 
the  policy  of  this  State  towards  our  own  Institutions,  I will  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  you,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared,  a Supplemen- 
tary Report , to  be  laid  before  the  Honorable  Legislature.  Some 
subjects,  otherwise  claiming  attention  here,  will  with  more  propriety 
be  noticed  in  that  place. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN. 
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THE  WORKSHOP. 


To  value  of  manufactured  articles  on  hand  last  year-- 
To  value  of  unmanufactured  stock  on  hand  last  year-- 

To  stock  purchased  during  the  year 

To  salary  paid  teacher  in  the  work  department 

To  salary  and  board  to  Mr.  Mahony,  assistant  in  bas- 
ket work 


By  value  of  manufactured  goods  now  on  hand, 


viz:  Brush  department $339  32 

Willow  basket  department 82  12] 

W eaving  department,  carpets  and 

mats - 72  66 


By  value  of  unmanufactured  stock  on  hand 

Sales  during  the  year,  in  the  house  and  by  merchants, 
On  sale  in  stores,  since  the  last  report 


Balance  to  credit  of  the  shop,  over  all  expenses, 


Curls’  Work. 


To  manufactured  goods  on  hand  last  year 

To  unmanufactured  stock  “ **  “ 

To  stock  purchased  during  the  year 

1 o cash  paid  female  pupiis,  for  overwork  sold  in  the 
house 


By  sales  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  female  pupils, 
By  manufactured  articles  on  hand 


Dr. 

8208  86 
427  00 
194  96 
500  00 

140  00 


$1470  82 


Cr. 


$486  84 
271  45 
579  50 
133  51 


$1491  20 


$20  48 


Dr. 

$38  27 
60  00 
41  39 

85  50 


$228  16 


Cr. 

$235  33 
23  71 
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By  unmanufactured  stock  on  hand 25  00 

$284  04 

Balance  to  credit  of  the  girls’  work $55  88 

Estimated  value  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institu- 
tion   80  CO 

Value  of  girls’  work  above  all  charges, $85  88 

Do.  hoys’  work  “ “ “ 20  48 

Total  of  both  departments $100  80 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 
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Assistant  in  the  basket  work. 
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OCULIST  AND  PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen  : — Since  the  1st  of  August,  1844,  the  period  at  which 
I was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Institution,  the  pupils  have  gene- 
rally enjoyed  excellent  health.  In  fact,  a great  majority  of  them, 
comprehending  those  possessing  ordinary  strength  and  vigor  of  con- 
stitution, have  suffered  as  little,  or  less,  from  sickness,  than  the  same 
number  of  persons  enjoying  the  blessing  of  sight,  who  are  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  in  their  varied  avocations.  This  ex- 
emption from  disease  may  be  attributed  to  wholesome  food,  comforta- 
ble and  well  ventillated  lodmnafs,  together  with  the  congenial  influ- 
ences  of  interesting  intellectual  and  physical  exercises  and  associa- 
tions. Hypochondria  and  other  diseases  of  a melancholy  tendency, 
have  no  victims  among  the  pupils  of  this  Institution. 

There  are  a few  exceptions,  however,  to  this  encouraging  picture. 
A small  number  of  the  pupils  have  enfeebled  and  delicate  constitu- 
tions when  they  are  brought  here,  and  must,  of  course,  in  a degree 
continue  to  suffer  more  or  less.  Two  or  three  who  have  manifested 
a strong  tendency  to  pulmonary  affections,  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  for  a time,  at  least,  to  recruit  under  the  salutary 
influence  of  country  air,  and  the  comforts  of  home;  while  one,  we 
regret  to  say,  has  been  removed  by  the  hand  of  death.  Ezra  Freet, 
a young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  pecuniary  circum- 
stances forbade  his  going  to  the  country  during  the  sickly  season  of 
last  vacation,  was  attacked  with  a severe  form  of  congestive  fever, 
and  notwithstanding  every  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  he  died  on 
the  21st  October,  after  a sickness  of  more  than  four  weeks’  dura- 
tion. 

In  compliance  with  my  duties  as  Oculist  to  the  Institution,  I made 
an  investigation  of  the  eyes  of  those  pupils  who  had  entered  since 
last  year.  I found  three  whose  cases  encouraged  an  effort  for  their 
relief : Electa  Caldwell,  of  Athens  county  ; Mary  King,  of  Cincin- 
nati ; and  Sarah  Kallenbaugh,  of  Perry  county. 

Electa  Caldwell  had  severe  ophthalmia  in  early  childhood,  which 
destroyed  her  sight,  producing  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  granulated 
lids.  "The  healthful  pursuits  and  cheerful  society  of  the  Institution, 
soon  materially  improved  her  feeble  health.  These,  with  appropri- 
ate treatment  to  her  eyes,  have  enabled  her  to  see  distinctly  to  read 
ordinary  print  for  a short  time,  and  to  attend  to  household  affairs 
with  facility.  She  might  now  return  to  her  friends  with  useful  vi- 
sion. 

Mary  King  was  afflicted  with  partial  amaurosis  in  both  eyes,  and 
with  cataract  in  the  right;  all  of  which  is  congenital.  Hoping  that 

2 B.  ASY. 
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the  removal  of  the  cataract  from  the  right  eye  might  improve  her 
sight,  I operated  upon  it  successfully  ; but  her  vision  remained  the 
same  as  before. 

Sarah  Kallenbaugh,  a highly  intelligent  girl  of  nine  years  of  a^e, 
had  her  sight  destroyed  by  cataract  about  three  years  ago.  I opera- 
ted in  the  usual  manner  on  both  eyes,  and  in  two  weeks  the  cataracts 
had  entirely  disappeared  by  absorption.  This  interesting  little  o-irl 
has  already  returned  to  her  delighted  and  grateful  friends,  and  will, 
with  the  use  ol  suitable  glasses,  enjoy  an  entire  restoration  of  sight. 

1 here  are  two  or  three  other  pupils  whose  sight  might  be  bene- 
fited by  surgical  treatment,  but  from  timidity  or  hesitation  of  friends, 
ilu  ^ hate  not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  use  of  the  necessary  means. 
O.hirs,  undoubtedly,  t\i!l  still  continue  to  come  in,  whose  sight  may 
be  improved  or  restored  by  a resort  to  similar  procedure,  and  whose 
cases  will  not  only  reflect  a lasting  credit  upon  the  healing  art,  but 
stand  among  a multitude  of  others,  as  grateful  objects  of  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  legislation. 

R.  L.  HOWARD, 

Oculist  and  Physician. 

C-OLomrs,  Dec.  1st,  1^45. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


The  State  of  Ohio  in  account  with  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 


1844. 

Dec.  3, 


20 


1 


26, 
1845. 
January  2, 
' 4, 

Feb’y  3, 

March  28, 

April  2, 

m a 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

66  66 

“ 4, 

“ 26, 


To  H.  Hauenstein,  to  account  of  salary  from 
1st  October,  - 

Wm.  Bolander  for  making  drain  around 
Institution,  - - - 

L.  Goodale,  bill  of  merchandize,  - 

Postage  bill  for  quarter  ending  Dec.  31st, 
Boarding  bill  for  quarter  from  Oct.  1st, 

1845, 

Balance  of  Bill  for  Organ,  - 
Freight  bill,  &c.  - 

Medical  attendance,  - 

G.  Machold,  to  account  of  salary  from 
October  1st,  - 

A.  W.  Penniman  to  account  of  salary 

from  October  1st,  - 

Bill  for  wood, 

Wm.  Bolander,  f®r  ditching  round  theln- 
stitution,  - 
Medical  attendance,  - 

Wm.  Walcutt  for  portrait  of  blind  pupil, 
Wm.  Bolander,  for  digging  privies,  &c. 
Geo.  J.  Pugh,  for  making  conductors,  &c. 

G.  Machold,  to  account  of  salary  from 
January  1, 

Postage  bill  for  quarter  ending  March 
31st,  ------ 

Wm.  Nell',  for  mock  orange  seed, 

A.  W.  Penniman,  for  quarter’s  salary, 
from  January  1, 

H.  Hauenstein  for  quarter’s  salary  from 

January  1,  - - - - - 

Boarding  bill  for  quarter  ending  March 
31st, 

Thomas  Bonsall  teacher,  per  order  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoge, 


Dr. 

8125  00 

63  75 
59  17 

18  07 

1,281  00 
300  00 
85  80 
34  50 

125  00 

150  00 
156  25 

50  00 
37  50 
30  00 
55  28 
40  28 

125  00 

19  37 
3 00 

150  00 

125  00 

1,291  50 

30  00 
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May 

5, 

G.  Machold,  for  pianoforte, 

215  00 

44 

19, 

Wm.  Bollinger,  for  work  about  the  Insti- 
tution,   

44  90 

44 

oo 

Wm.  Chapin,  to  account  of  salary  from 
Oct.  1,  1844, 

350  00 

(4 

44 

Mrs.  Vandeman,for  salary  to  Apr.  1, 1845 

100  00 

44 

44 

Mrs.  Miller  for  salary  to  1st  April  1845, 

75  00 

44 

44 

J.  Skirving  for  preparing  plans  for  heat- 
ing the  Institution,  - 

45  75 

June 

11, 

Wm.  Chapin  for  sundry  bills, 

17  0 09 

July 

3, 

Postage  for  quarter  ending  July  30, 
Boarding  bill  for  quarter  ending  July  1, 
1845,  - - - - 

21  00 

44 

15, 

1.407  50 

44 

18, 

Wm.  Chapin  for  sundry  bills, 

171  66 

44 

44 

A.  W.  Penniman,  salary  to  Oct.  1,  1845, 

150  00 

44 

44 

G.  Machold, 

125  00 

44 

44 

Mrs.  Vandeman,  .... 

100  00 

44 

44 

Miss  Miller, 

75  00 

44 

44 

Wm.  Chapin, 

350  00 

44 

44 

L.  S.  Newell,  assistant,  ... 

25  00 

44 

44 

A Burgunthal,  - 

25  00 

44 

44 

J.  Mahony,  to  August  1,  next, 

70  00 

44 

19, 

H.  Hauenstein,  salary  to  Oct.,  1845, 

125  00 

44 

44 

G.  Machold,  for  salary  to  30th  June,  ’45, 

125  00 

44 

44 

A.  W.  Penniman,  for  salary  to  3d  June, 
1845,  - - - * - 

150  00 

44 

44 

11.  Hauenstein,  salary  to  30th  June,  1845, 

125  00 

44 

44 

T.  Bonsall,  for  salary  as  assistant  teacher, 

60  00 

44 

44 

Beckel  & Bolander,  for  digging  drains, 
<fec., 

131  25 

Oct. 

8, 

Postage  to  October  1,  - 

11  72 

44 

9, 

John  Harris,  for  repairing,  whitewashing, 
&c.,  - - * 

56  25 

44 

44 

Carpenter  work, 

9 60 

44 

44 

Stovepipe,  &c.,  ..... 

24  32 

44 

44 

Boarding  bill  to  October  1,  ... 

578  50 

44 

44 

Wm.  Chapin,  sundry  bills,  ... 

184  66 

44 

44 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 

950  57 

$10,414  40 
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1844.  Cr. 


Dec. 

1845. 

By  balance  on  hand  per  last  report,  - 

1,299  40 

Jan. 

3, 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  general  ap- 
propriation,   

2,000  00 

44 

44 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  for  boarding, 

1,575  00 

44 

44 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils, 

150  00 

44 

44 

Employment  of  oculist,  ... 

.100  00 

44 

44 

Wm.  Chapin,  for  board  of  J.  GutzlafT, 

50  00 

44 

44 

Wm.  Chapin,  for  board  of  G.  W.  Thorn- 
ton, ----.- 

50  00 

April 

44 

7, 

Cash  from  State  Treasurer  for  boarding, 

1.000  00 

44 

do  do  do  do 

1,775  00 

44 

44 

do  do  do  do 

1,775  00 

44 

44 

Cash  from  Wm.  Chapin,  on  account  of 
postage, 

40  00 
10,414  40 

Oct. 

15, 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  - 

950  57 

TERMS 


FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


I.  Applications  for  admission,  may  be  addressed  to  either  of  the 
Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent. 

II.  Applicants  are  required,  by  law,  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years.  But  pupils  are  not  usually  received  un- 
der ten.  In  some  instances,  persons  over  twenty-one,  when  free 
from  exceptionable  habits,  are  admitted  by  the  discretion  of  the  Trus- 
tees. In  all  cases,  applicants  must  be  free  from  disease,  of  sound 
mind,  and  of  good  moral  character.  A certificate  of  these  facts, 
from  several  respectable  citizens,  is  required. 

III.  The  terms,  where  there  is  ability  to  pay,  and  to  all  residing 
out  of  the  State,  arc  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  term  of  ten  months, 
payable  half  yearly  in  advance.  This  covers  all  charges,  except 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Columbus. 

IV.  All  applicants  unable  to  pay  their  board  and  tuition,  must 
bring  a certificate  of  the  fact  from  several  respectable  persons  ac- 
quainted with  their  circumstances.  They  must  come  furnished  with 
suitable  changes  of  clothing,  with  the  name  marked  thereon. 

V.  The  term  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  first  day  of  August.  Vacation  continues  two  months, 
during  which  the  pupils  return  to  their  homes. 


